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“THAT’S THE AMERICAN STYLE” 


THE FLOWERS ALON! 


| should have to be 
Chaucer to describe 
them— 

Loss keeps 
me from such a 


cataloguc 


But! 
low, the 
violet, scentless as 


it is here! higher 


Fy 
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the peartree in full 
bloom through which 
a light falls as 


rain— 
And that is gone 


Only, there remains 


Now! 

the cherry trees 
white in all back 
yards— 

And bare as 
they are the coral 
peach trees melting 
the harsh air 


excellence 
priceless beyond 
all later 
fruit! 
And now, driven, | 


go, forced to 
another day 


Whose yellow quilt 
flapping in the 
stupendous light 


[2] 





Forsythia, quince 
| lossoms - 

and all 
the living hybrids 


HE LOCUST TREE IN 


Among 
the leaves 


bright 


oreen 
f wrist-thick 


ree 


and old 
stiff broken 
branch 


| 
ferncool 


swaying 
loosely strung 
come May 
again 


W hite blossom 


} 
clusters 
nide 


to spill 











William Carlos Williams 
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their sweets 

almost 

unnoticed 


down 
and quickly 
fall 


TREE AND SKY\ 


again 
the bare brush of 
the half-broken 
and already written o! 
tree stands alone 
upon its battered 
hummock 


Above 

among the shufHlings 
of the distant 
cloud-rifts 
vaporously 

opens the unmoving 
blue 








William Carlos Williams 
THE CENTENARIAN 


I don’t think we shall 
any of us live as long as 
has she, we haven’t the 


steady mind and strong heart 


Wush a deen a daddy 0 
There's whisky in the jar! 


| wish you could have seen 
her yesterday 

with her red cheeks ana 
snow-white hau 

so cheerful and contented 


she was a picture 
We sang hymns for her. 


She couldn’t join us but 
when we had done she raised 
her hands and clapped them 


softly together. 


Then when I brought her 
her whisky and water I said 
to her as we always do 


Wush a deen a daddy o 
here's whisky in the jar! 


[5] 
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She couldn’t say the first 


part but she manage 
repeat at the end 


There's whisky in the 


4TH OF JULY 


I 


The ship moves 

but its smoke 

moves with the wind 
faster than the ship 


—thick coils of it 
through leafy trees 
pressing 

upon the river 


I! 


The heat makes 
this place of the wood; 
a room 





in which two robins pair 


crying 

distractedly 

over the plight of 
their unhappy young 


[ 6 ] 














William Carlos Williams 


Ii! 


During the explosions 
at dawn, the celebrations 
I could hear 


4 native cuckoo 


in the distance 

as at dusk, before 
1d heard 

i night hawk calling 


EA-TROUT AND BUTTERFISH 


Che contours and the shine 
I 


hold the eye—caught and lying 


ranye-finned and the two 
half its size, pout-mouthed 
beside it on the white dish 
Silver scales, the weight 
yuick tails 

whipping the streams aside 
Che eye comes dow n eagerly 
inray elled of the sea 
separates this from that 


andthe fine fins’ sharp spines 
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AN OLD SONG 


The black-winged gull 
of love is flying— 

hurl of the waters’ 
futile might! 


Tirelessly 

his deft strokes plying 

he skims free in the licking 
waves’ despite 


There is no lying 

to his shrill mockery 
of their torment 
day or night. 


A FOOT-NOTE 


Walk on the delicate parts 

of necessary mechanisms 

and you will pretty soon have 
neither food, clothing, nor 
even Communism itself, 
Comrades. Read good poetry! 
William Carlos Williams 








\ DAY ALONE 


I see myself anew; I shape my day, 

My darling day, my quick true-tempered hours, 

Ringing with loneliness, like something wide 
And wet, myself all naked at the brim. 

Now the delicious ripples I shall send 
laylight! Now 

1e smell of books 


Starts up like sweetness from the flowers of time. 


limp pool o 
t 


As their dull footfails die, t 


Over this clean f 
] 
We breathe, we blossom strangely, I and books, 
Like loves too fine and frail to change a glance 
Outside our solitude. As still as an 

One moment rests my heart, to rend the next 
With that mad, useless, wasteful fantasy 

Of being left alone. The pain of life 

Is this rare self-surprise when others’ steps 

Are gone, when other voices seem remote, 
Battering, chattering, at another door 

Than mine; when I can stand before my dreams 
Sometimes to find these fingers grown too rough 
To turn a leaf, these eyes too hard to see 


The finer print; and as I search and stare 
And wonder, with a sad intensive haste, 
4 hand falls on the latch—a word, a look 
And this impartial light is theirs again. 


VN. Wylde 


Lg 
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POEMS FOR A CHILD 


MATER FILIAE 
I 


When blurs your lensed contentment 

Times and a time away, 

Be harsh when you consider n 
Who countersigned your clay 


Fast in the Book of Numbers 
I wrote your name secure 
Because it flattered me to set 
My body’s signature- 


So hardily to take the slate. 

Forgive my selfish wit 

That dared to write your question there, 
Who could not answer it. 


II 


Nor men nor angels can denot 

A balance in my favor due 

When final reckonings are wrought 
Between my living self and you 

| gave you nights of dark surmi: 
And days of wildering eclipse; 
You offered beauty in your ey: 


And question’s answer on your lips 


10 } 


Kathryn Worth 


I gave you flesh like any rat 

And bone to hold your body’s breath; 
You proffered me the gauntlet that 

I fling before the feet of death. 


ANNUS QUARTUS 


Your words are imminent of Spring 
At last. Deep in the frozen mind 
Some precinct of the cortex slowly) 


Splits in the dark like a loosened rin 


None yet can nominate your cell, nor probe 
The color of the lineal root; 
Fast locked within your curious seed 


The secret of your nation still is mute 


You will be lifting presently, you will 

Uprear a stem into the blossoming hour; 

But whether your tribe be fennel or be clove: 
Is nowise manifest before the flower 


CHILD IN THE SEASON 


With your new eyes if I might s 
lime shattering in colored rain, 
How mightily the drifted dust 


Would fall from off these branches then. 


[ 11 | 
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If 1 might hear the seasons shout 
With your new ears, ’twould likely set 
Loud hammers beating in the brain 
Where now an echo mocketh it. 


Could I but wear your new red heart 
To make translation of this myth, 

I too might walk the dying world 

In golden unbelief of death. 


II 


Behold, my child, the sickle moon 
Hangs like a blade within the air; 
Heaven holds creation by the hair, 
And earth must crumble into powder soon 


Now fall the phalanxes of trees, 

Gone with a mighty murmuring; 

And your two hands that smell of Spring 
Shall not be more exempt than these. 


TO A CHILD PLUCKING FRUI 


Now while your Heaven is high and golden still, 
Mount to the tip of Paradise, and fill 

Your pockets and your apron full of God. 

(The winter of doubt will be long and hard.) 
Now while your hands may heap the bin, 

Pluck Saint and Host and Seraphin. 


[12] 











Kathryn Worth 


Pluck Saint and Host and Seraphin; heap high 
Your basket of Miraculous. The sky 
Too soon shall witness on your winter hill 
The tree grown bare. Pluck faster still. 
Now while the boughs are bent asunder, 
Plenish your granaries with wonder. 
Kathryn Worth 


TRANSCIENCY 


Now you may go, and never see me more, 
For I am set upon by little things; 

And you are that 1 knew you were before 

You smiled—another wall for beating wings 
To beat against, and never span the space 
Between the false and true. Now you shall go! 
My time, dimension and your lovely face 
Remain irrelevant as fire to snow. 

As blood forgets its content in the dust, 

As atoms dissipate, as chance sorts life 

To waste and seed, and moves it all with lust, 
I shall forget our little while in strife. 

For you I cannot lift a broken voice, 

Because there is no love nor any choice. 


Foseph Stanley Pennell 
[13] 
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THREE POEMS 
HYMN TO LABOR 


There is no space for shrinking i 
Beyond the outmost wall, 
Nor time to get by thinking 
The stubborn knee won’t fall. 
The last scythe masters all. 


Grain fields lean ripe to mowing, 

Fruit boughs, to hook and knife; 

But feet are shaped for going, 
And track in thorny strife 

The pathway rose of life. 


Cloud no bright mail with mourning 

Where death makes comrades’ ruth, 

He rests, who held to scorning 
A lesser spear for proof, 

And died within his youth. ) 


SNOW BURIAI 


Through flurry in barnyard and field, 

To a dark storm-post chore men are wading; 

Axe warms the chopper, dawn chills yield 
To forks, cold stable roofs are shading. 


[ 14 ] 




















Fitzell 


Lincoln 





In cloudy peace, flakes calm the press 
Of farmer errand and feed-stall clamor. 
Numb silence, a vast rock-folding dress, 


— 


Smothers door talk and the workshed hammet 


Across deep limbs wild morning snow 
Leaves no patch bare of winter bounty 
{ Only slow drift, white hills below, 


And the song throat still in a leafless count 


ROMANCE 


The hive is broken where the wind has shatt 
Te loose young bre athless be a Ss tc the sun, 


The queen is dead, the carnival is scattered 


The bee in golden anger wings the stone 


So you will strive against the earth and nettle, 

Into man-strength opposing fact to fact, 
When, leap, the dark blood brazens into metal, 
i \nd you ascend the vision from the act. 


Lincoln Fitzell 
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CHRYSALIDES 


Lost in an antique country 
full of clouds like old maps, 
| would speak often with angels; 


but along this land of sterile clocks 
| may speak for myself only, 
rarely hearing myself. 


II 


Drifting down one of time’s tributaries 

charmed by trees, waters, and white clouds, 
birds leaning towards my ears 

together with the sound of oars from other boats, 


I have dreamed of canals through iron foundries, 
soot like cats’ paws on station roofs, 

the noise of wagons shunted in a siding, 

slow moving lock-gates, and tobacco warehouses. 


Ill 


I have seen my plebeian soul in paradise, 
riding a bicycle through ageless meadows 
untroubled by automobiles. 


[ 16 ] 
































It has dismounted now and then 


in a green lane of the living dead-time, 
seeking among foxgloves and willow-herb 


mosses, lichens, and the beetles of heaven. 


N« t skeletc ning trees, 
not skies nor leaves, 


no symbols however bannere 


but something under these 
neither ( ries nor shea < 


nor spirits finally garner 


but something under thes: 


that the soul perceives 
nuts God’s sutlers have loose-spanne: 


clattering on the diaphragm. 


Grant, O God, of thy life above death, 
the hoar head before the skull, 
the passion frozen before decay, 


the flesh dead marble before leprosy. 


Grant the steel its due melting, 





Creighton Hill 


grant the wood, the polished wood, its growth 


let the myrrh of love be ecstatic. 
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VI 


It is not my shadow falling along the ground 
when the moon shines behind me, 

it is one of my selves seen by the moon 
thrown along the ground for me to see. 


But I do not see, I only glance habitually 

ann . "ateet ° “ 
and say, “There is my shadow again 
there is my shadow all along the ground 
and the moon shining behind me.” 


The moon is both times and always silent 
and the shadow has no word to say. 


VII 


Trees’ slim twigs 

fling into the air like bootlaces. 

Crudely the chimneypots stand unmoved 
though clouds brush them blue and white. 


The smaller rhythms are again in conflict. 


The stout stack of old weathered brick 
rises tapering 

outlined childishly in cement 

to four courses oversailing 


cemented to brick but not to air but not to me; 
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Creighton Hill 


and the chimneypots stand unmoved 
though the skies rest there momentarily. 


vill 


Like the smooth limousine 
easing away from the 
pavement and losing 
itself in the traffic stream 
rapidly vanishing, 


so do the definite 
shapes of my visions go 
after revealing their 
presence, and fade aw ay 
mingling with nuances. 
Creighton Hill 


[19 ] 
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LEAVES IN A DARK WIND 


THE OLD HOUSI 


Largely adequate, remote, lofty as a mountain, 
Father lived his odyssey in this old house 

Before his room was sealed to sunlight when he died, 
A mid-Victorian room with prints by Piranesi. 
Straight through the house ran the Damascus road, 
Where, midway, mother had her homely vision 

Of simple usefulness among her curlicues. 

She laid aside her cloth of French rosettes, 

Pottering with her children like a dotard in a garden, 
Wise as the mother of the Gracchi and as exultant, 


Pointing pride’s sure finger toward her sons and daughters; 


And passing on, smiled like a singing rainbow 

Over a rain-drenched earth, a rainbow fixed above u: 
Seven were buried from the old house. 

O house untenanted, how like a breaking grounded ship 
The biting memory of you is like a wound of the heart! 


THE ROUNDING OF THE WAYVI 


Ringed in the shadow of death, 
The old men peer at one another, 
And at the pigeons pecking grain, 
Cock-sure, avid, iridescent. 


[ 20 ] 











fohn Creagh 


Iridescent 

In the aura of youth- 

Firmly I come against them 
Here in the half-light, grumbling. 
They have lov ed life . 
Like Joachim his fiddle: 

Death be the coming of a friend, 
The folding of a fl wer, 


The rounding of a wave. 


AGAINST GODS 


The shining laureled gods 
Scorn us 1n their mirth 
| am a strong tree risen 
Straight from the earth. 
| will defy the gods, 
Affront them in their prattle. 
Cleanly in my pride, 
Straight into battle, 


My shout has split the dark 
Like a peacock’s cry; 
My heel a brand of fire 


Now I can die! 
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LAMENTATION 


In pride our son stepped up to meet his death, 


And is the earth’s. O earth, most jealous mother! 
Our light is now no more, 

The path of the sun is creped w ith ravens: 

Empty is the land, 

And my heart is a pendulum of stone. 


For he who moved among the maidens bright with youth, 
Bronzed with the sun of summer, 

Goes no longer among them, 

But sleeps in a grass-thatched house 


AFTER PARTIN( 


If only | might rest! 


There is no peace in dying < ies 
Over the storm-swept sea 
A gull is crying. ~ 


1 am the storm-swept sea, 
The gull] that cries alone; 

There is no peace in dying 
Girl, turned stone. 


‘Fohn Creagh 








DECLINE 


The alien autumn of our year, 

the autumn of our withered year 
spins like a drift of aged smoke 
above some drooping chimney-pot. 
(And thus the words I dimly hear, 
the last enchanted words we spoke, 


spiritless, now, and polyglot. 


Beyond the pane a glimpse of street 
quivers in streaks. A sound is lost 
where other sets of echoes meet 
and other destinies are crossed. 
Che brackish winter steadies now 
Solid across the squirming frost 
the pavement streams. Abruptly tame, 
our winter-thoughts lie clear and white. 
Laughter and sudden shouts endow 
the street with distant rings of flame, 
and distantly our hearts ignite 

Clifte 1 Cuthberi 


[ 23 ] 
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STARK YIELD 


THE STATELY MIND SO ARMED 


The plumed mind for proudness 

Dare not bend its head, nor stumb\ 

Upon precarious thoughts, such as darkness 
And the ruinous rumble 

Of land-turbulent sea. 

The plumed mind must be 

Cautious in handling love and naming 

Its qualities. For love and death 

This mind knows are synonymous 

With the meekest and the bravest breath; 
Are marvelously luminous 

With loveliness and the icy drouth 

Of hate. The stately mind so armed 
Walks north, walks south, 

And comes back unharmed 

Though none the less alarmed. 


SKY AMAZEMEN' 


Over the ground, slowly flying 
Under the wordless sky, come 

Ten birds seeking a bed for dying, 
Sleep and death’s numb 

Paralysis. Ten birds flying quietly 
Land like airplanes in a field 


[ 24 | 








Albert Edward Clements 


Of snow, see 
The earth’s bones, her stark yield 
Of winded hills and fallen trees. 


Ten birds, side by side, 
Wing over wing. No breeze 
Stirs their feathers, for the wide 
Sky is amazed and blind 
To all now but pain, 
And ten birds without mind 
Or wings to rise again. 
Albert Edward Clement 


rO THE POET IN AUTUMN 


Now be the sharpened cold 
That startles drowsy ground— 
With words alert and bold, 
Inflict a frosty wound! 


Come freeze our breath to stone, 

O tingling mind, and splinter 

The sleep of the stolid bone 

And the dreamy blood—be Winter! 
Margaret Frasei 
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SPEAK SOFTLY 


Speak of love in the darkness 
The light is not kind to it. 


Speak of love in the darkness; 
Avoid the distracting 

Whisper of eyes, the flutter of hands 
Like gulls flying over the sea. 


Speak of love softly, 
Expecting nothing. 
And haply the words 
May come back to you 
Out of the darkness 
Softly spoken. 


Speak of love softly, 
And listen 
For the soft footfalls 
Of gathering expectant ancestors. 
Do not startle them with loud words; 
Speak softly, 
murmur, 
and wait. 
You cannot shout love in a subway jam, 
Over the crowd-clack street-car racket. 
The portals of time will not open 


To let in these blatant noises 


[ 26 | 








Robert Roe 


For even the murmur of hushed voices 
Speaking of love 


In the quietude of the pillared corridors 


Will roar like the March wind saluting spring- 
g spring 


Like bugles, like trumpets, like many deep horns. 


Therefore speak softly 


Lest you deafen your listening ancestors. 








Robert Roe 


ANTELOPE 


Love, fall as lightly on his lids as sleep. 

Come softly to his heart—lest he should tell 

The thief who steals into his citadel 

To ravish treasure from the inmost keep, 

Love, come upon him warily and deep. 

For if he startle first it were as well 

To bind a fox’s throat with a gold bell 

As hold him when it is his will to leap. 

Let him believe it is himself who chooses 

To leave that crag for a most human bed; 

Oh, let him think it is his will that loses 

Feet of an antelope to lay his head 

Upon my knee—and may he never know 

That it was love itself who willed it so. 
May Sarton 


[27] 
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MORNING AND EVENING WERE THE 
FIRST DAY 


The white cock crowed, the horse breathed deep, 
The cow roused slowly from her sleep; 

The morning star shone large and high, 

Pulsing above a reddening sky, 

And where the bramble berries hung 

The night dew in tense garlands swung. 


The magic put the candle out 

Where bare-footed the young wife stoo 
In the dark doorway of the shed, 

Her hand upon the flaking wood. 

The magic put the candle out, 

No smallest wind moved down the hay, 
And nothing looked as it would loo! 
Soon, with the coming of the day. 


Old, old was the well. She had seen her fac: 
In its round dark mirror once and again 
Before she lowered the bucket down 

And drew forth water cold as rain. 

But now it was not her face she saw 

It was not her voice so still and wild 

That murmured like pebbles dropping down, 
That whispered up to her: Child, O child, 


Listen to me, 
Little young daughter 


[ 28 ] 

























Elizabeth Coatswort/: 


Listen to me, 


hy fe enol a9 an 
The wise well-water! 


You who are like 
1 pink hedge-rose 
Or the south-west wind 


I] heii it softly ble WS, 


Trust not in youth, 
For youth will go. 

Let your heart be a spring 
Where the waters flow 


Deep, dark and still. 
When the fiery sun 
the fields, 


V/ 2 those walers 3 uni 


When the sky burns down 
On a land distressed, 
From the cup of your hand 

Give peace and rest. 


Breakfast 1s eaten and the dishes washed. 

The cow crops grass that grows between the stones 

Of the rough pasture. Softly her bell clangs 

And beats a little song with muffled tones. 

Up and down, up and down the hayfield steadily, steadily, 
Moves the horse, and like a great insect the reaper chirrs. 
The field is striped with stubble and the darker grasses 






) 
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And a fragrance rises with every breeze that stirs. 


Pitching a little he sits, and the salt sweat 
Beads his young brows and runs into his eyes. 
Between the shoulder-blades his shirt is wet, 
And he is troubled by the insistent buzzing flies. 


“Good crop this year,” he thinks, “I guess the barn 
Will be full up, and the beasts can’t complain 

Next winter of their victuals if those clouds 

Hold up and it gets in before the rain.” 


But what is it the corn, 

The Indian maize is saying, 

With their tall barbaric head-dresses 
Swaying and swaying? 


We are holy, 
We are the corn. 
From us the carved 
Stone cities were born. 


Behold and worship, 
Pallid man, 
The gods who reigned 
Ere you began! 
The hours pass. She is ringing the bell for supper, 
The swallows all are twittering on the wires overhead. 
He has seen his welcome waiting, her eyes reflect his 
coming, 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth 


But “South! south! south!” is all the swallows said. 


The moths beat at the screen. He has taken up the lantern. 

The dark soft barn is glowing with the flickering yellow 
light. 

He has milked the cow and fed her, and with his swinging 
shadow - 

Has made sure that the barnyard is ready for the night. 


He is tired with the day, he is weighed between the lantern 
And the heavy milk-filled pail. The lighted room is there, 
And she whom he so loves is sitting, small and waiting, 

With her sewing by the lamp in the painted rocking-chair. 


But for the moment he stops and stares into the sky. 
The Great Dipper swings above his roofs, the last firefly 
Sparks through unseen grass, two apples fall 

And from the pond a loon gives its wild call. 


The white cock sleeps, quiet and deep 

On horse and cow comes rest and sleep; 

Farmer and wife together lie 

Asleep and hidden from the sky. 

The constellations swing, the dew 

On twig and grass-blade shines anew. 

A cricket chirps, a spider weaves 

Her web between the hollyhock leaves. 

So, on a passing scent of roses, 

Night follows day : the cycle closes. 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 
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COMMENT 
TWENTY-ONE 


ITH this number Poetry attains its twenty-first 

birthday. If the magazine should be represented by 
a masculine pronoun, this would mean “coming of age’’; 
if by a feminine, it came of age, according to the usual 
ruling, three years ago. So perhaps the symbol may as 
well be dropped altogether as unavailable while we begin 
the second year of the third decade of this organ of poetic 
art. 

The fact that Porrry has been subsidized all these years 
by some two hundred persons (see the complete list in our 
index section last month), and that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has twice of late awarded it an “emer- 
gency grant”—this would seem to indicate an increasing 
realization, on the part of a small] percentage of the great 
American public, that poetic art is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the community, and that the poets are entitled to 


an organ, or organs, of their own as a necessary part of 


their effort to “‘tell the tale of the tribe’’ to the next age, to 
future ages. 

It is all a gamble, of course. No one can tell beforehand, 
or at the moment, or for some time after, whether any con- 
temporary tale of the tribe will ever be told in immortal 
art. Perhaps the adequate masterpiece of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music, creative literature in prose or 
poetry, has not been, or will not be achieved by our own 
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Twenty-one 


age, whose creative impulse has produced such marvels of 
scientific discovery and invention. However, the gamble 
is worth all it costs, and more. In certain arts the costs, 
expended willingly and with little or no hope of returns in 
kind, have been very great. Skyscrapers have been built 
for glory as well as for rentals. Sculpture has assisted 
architecture, and has received valuable out-door and 
indoor public spaces for its products. Painters and 
sculptors have been given free exhibition galleries and 
large prizes in many cities. Musicians have had rich 
foundations, endowed orchestras and large prizes. Of the 
literary arts, the novel and the drama have had more or 
less assistance from endowments and prizes, as a supple- 
ment to the large royalties which even their best offerings 
sometimes achieve. 

But poetry, in spite of slightly increased recognition, 
remains at the foot of the list. Even the best-selling poet 
can not be decently supported by his royalties, and the 
only prizes he may hope for as yet are the annual Pulitzer 
Prize, the Shelley Memorial Award provided by the late 
Miss Sears, and Porrry’s prizes whose annual regularity 
was so sadly interrupted, for the first time, last year. The 
poet, whose frugally rewarded art cannot by any possi- 
bility support him, who therefore needs financial backing 
more than any other artist, gets less of it than any other. 

Birthdays dispose the celebrant to reminiscence. This 
one sends me back to the first number of Poetry, and 
tempts me to harken a moment to the impertinent 
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fledgling’s voice. I find on page 26 an utterance entitled 
The Motive of the Magazine, and most of it I am tempted to 
repeat after these twenty-one years. So here are the open- 


ing paragraphs: 


In the huge democracy of our age no interest is too slight to have an 
organ. Every sport, every little industry requires its own corner, its own 
voice, that it may find its friends, greet them, welcome them. 

The arts especially have need of each an entrenched place, a voice of 
power, if they are to do their work and be heard. For as the world grows 
greater day by day, as every member of it, through something he buys or 
knows or loves, reaches out to the ends of the earth, things precious to 
the race, things rare and delicate, may be overpowered, lost in the criss- 
cross of modern currents, the confusion of modern immensities. 

Painting, sculpture, music are housed in palaces in the great cities of 
the world; and every week or two a new periodical is born to speak for 
one or the other of them, and tenderly nursed at some guardian’s expense. 
Architecture, responding to commercial and social demands, is whipped 
into shape by the rough and tumble of life and fostered, willy-nilly, by 
men’s material needs. Poetry alone, of all the fine arts, has been left to 
shift for herself in a world unaware of its immediate and desperate need 
of her, a world whose great deeds, whose triumphs over matter, over the 
wilderness, over racial enmities and distances, require her ever-living 
voice to give them glory and glamour. 

Poetry has been left to herself and blamed for inefficiency, a process as 
unreasonable as blaming the desert for barrenness, This art, like every 
other, is not a miracle of direct creation, but a reciprocal relation between 
the artist and his public. The people must do their part if the poet is to 
tell their story to the future; they must cultivate and irrigate the soil if 
the desert is to blossom as the rose. 

The present venturs is a modest effort to give to poetry her own 
place, her own voice. The popular magazines can afford her but scant 
courtesy—a Cinderella corner in the ashes—because they seek a large 
public which is not hers, a public which buys them not for their verse but 
for their stories, pictures, journalism, rarely for their literature, even in 





prose. Most magazine editors say that there is no public for poetry in 
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America; one of them wrote to a young poet that the verse his monthly 
accepted “‘must appeal to the barber’s wife of the Middle West,” and 
others prove their distrust by printing less verse from year to year, and 
that rarely beyond page-end length and importance. 

We believe that there is a public for poetry, that it will grow, and that 
as it becomes more numerous and appreciative the work produced in this 


on : “eee 
art will grow in power, in beauty, in significance. 


We hope to publish in Poetry some of the best work now being done in 
English verse. . We hope to offer our subscribers a place of refuge, 
i green isle in th 1, where Beauty may plant her gardens, and Truth, 
austere revealer of joy and sorrow, of hidden delights and despairs, may 
follow her brave quest unafraid. 


“A place of refuge—a green isle in the sea—Beauty 
Truth’ 


, 


these are large phrases. Yet we venture to hope, 
as we look over our forty-two volumes, that they were not 
written quite in vain. Running through the twelve thou- 
sand or more pages, we find many a green isle to linger in, 
and neither Beauty nor Truth need search in vain for a 
resting-place when they wander hand in hand out from 
pillared halls and classic groves into the rough-and-tumble 


clatter, the startling many-colored glare, the huge unveiled 


Also the long fight for a public has availed a little. 
Heaven knows that the situation is bad enough now, so 
bad that one is tempted to wail over a stone-blind and 
tone-deaf generation which will not listen to its poets and 
is perfectly willing to let them starve; but bad as it 1s, it 
was unquestionably worse during the first decade of this 
century. At least today the poet is no longer a stock joke 
of the paragraphers; he is not apologized for as a quite 
unworthy member of a dollar-wise society; he may confess 
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his trade, and even its poor returns or no returns, without 
shame or danger of ribaldry. The popular magazines still 
show as little eagerness as of yore to welcome his product, 
but there are college papers and small poetry magazines 
springing up at every crowded corner which give it a 
moment of fragile bloom, even if they are trampled under- 
foot in a month or two and can never reward the tender 
flower with sordid dollars. And when the time is ripe the 
young poet’s first book, though it still comes hard, no 
doubt, with both publishers and public, finds a less rocky 
path than in 1912. More books of verse by new poets are 
put out today than then, they are received with less con- 
descension by reviewers and less apathy by people aware 
of literary values. Anthologies are keen on the new poet’s 
trail, sometimes even adding a little to his income as well 
as widening the borders of his fame. I doubt if any 
modern poet can boast of as loud acclaim or as liberal 
reward as Longfellow received for Evangeline or Tennyson 
for the Idylls, but his fate today is somewhat kinder than 
that of Poe or Whitman, and much gentler than the stony 
dole dealt out to poets in the nineties and noughties. 
Another detail of recognition which makes the young 
poet’s lot a little easier is the increase of poetry groups in 
schools and colleges and around the sanctum of every 
poetry magazine. Vachel Lindsay used to say that those 
early discussions in the Porrry office on Cass Street, or at 
the impromptu luncheon parties around the corner, taught 
him more and gave him more real stimulus in his art than 
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any other influence of his entire career. Poetry may be 
conceived in solitude, but it must be born into the peopled 
world, for it is essentially a social, almost a convivial art. 
Originally it was an art of utterance, it was repeated from 
lip to lip as tribal song. And even today, when the cold 
austerity of print has long replaced the warmer word of 
mouth, even today the poet foregoes neighborly sympathy 
only at his peril. The little group, or even the “two or 
three gathered together” to seek and give sympathy and 
counsel, to read or recite, criticize and discuss, may start 
currents and invoke responses out of the air as powerful as 
radio, as mysterious and inexplicable in the keenness of 
their touch and the far reach of their influence. 

So we may proceed into Poerry’s twenty-second year 
with some confidence that conditions are a little better for 
the poet than they were in 1912, in spite of the War and 
the alleged peace, the boom era and the depression, the 
slump and the N. R. A., and all the loud speakers amplify- 
ing facts and jazz. The world cannot live by bread alone, 
nor yet by noise and slogans and propaganda. The still 
small voices of poets will be heard through all the clamor, 
and some of them, we may confidently hope, will speak for 
us to “foreign nations and the next age,” and persist into 
those remote and changeful centuries whose favor may 
crown mere mortals with the laurels of what we, in our 
brief and futile pride, call immortality. H. M. 
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BAUDELAIRE 


If it is true that the Nineteenth Century belonged to 
Baudelaire, there is all the evidence of critical enthusiasm, 
scholarship, and even popularity to show that he himself 
belongs to the Twentieth. His own age bred, shaped, and 
rejected him. He inherited its ordeal but not its rewards. 
In a time “when all the outlines were tremendous and all 
the details sordid,” he was pilloried for attempting to 
resolve the dichotomy by other means than compliance in 
the flattering magniloquence of the “somehow good.” His 
struggles with publishers, his lectures to empty benches in 
Brussels, the court condemnation of Les Fleurs du Mal, 
and the last dismal funeral rite at Montparnasse, where his 
two honored masters, Sainte-Beuve and Gautier, avoided 
public disapproval and a pouring thunderstorm by refusing 
to give the graveside oration, are external marks of the 
feud between the poet and his world. They have long 
aided the legends which credit to decadence and self- 
indulgence, to satanism and acedia, Baudelaire’s voluntary 
immolation on the pyres of Nineteenth Century hypocrisy 
and moral scorn. 

They have made it perhaps too easy to convert into 
heroic pathos the reputation that once breathed for all but 
a few friends, and for English readers particularly through 
the influence of Arthur Symons’ sensational and vitiating 
translations, the fumes of vagrancy and disease, of elabo- 
rate and luxuriating spiritual masochism, of every moral 
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violence that presaged the day of 4 Rebours, Dorian Gray, 
Une Saison en Enfer, and the deepening nihilism of sensa- 
tion and disgust. Yet Baudelaire would have provided the 
phenomena of his art and personal life in any age, even in 
one less tolerant than his own. It is doubtless as wrong to 
credit his spiritual ordeal to the mid-century conflict of 
romanticism and skepticism, as it is to burden his reputa- 
tion with the exploits of his presumed disciples in the 
Nineties. He was a victim, and a hero, of more than social 
or literary conventions. And it was more than either 
external circumstance or the revulsions of anti-social 
egoism that saved him from resources accepted by men in 
other periods: the easy casuistry of Raymond de Sébonde, 
the pessimism of Foseph Delorme, or the perverse curiosity 
of des Esseintes. \f the publication, in recent years, of 
Baudelaire’s fournaux Intimes and the letters to his 
mother have won for him the commiseration of such 
biographers as M. Porché or Prof. Shanks, and M. du Bos’ 
beautiful spiritual defense, they should spare him for 
something nobler than such heroism as contemporary 
stupidity and persecution provide. 

The elements in his century that shaped Baudelaire’s 
mind were not its immediate intellectual distresses or 
changes. If he ventured “au fond de |’Inconnu pour 
trouver du nouveau,” it was not with the motives of con- 
temporary science and philosophy. His aloofness from 
philosophic method, and his reliance on a more instinctive 
grasp of critical ideas, made possible his possession of the 
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Nineteenth Century, in Mr. MacLeish’s sense, when more 
ambitious men were lost. He was not baffled by critical 
tact or hesitation in understanding Delacroix, Poe, 
Gautier, or the alliance adultére of romanticism and 
democracy. His essays on these subjects may miss critical 
logic, but they contain observations and judgments which 
Saint-Beuve never encompassed. His sense of historical 
issues was instinctive, yet, where relevant to his own 
creative struggle, sound. Beyond that it did not go. But 
where he did go beyond the immediate circumstances of 
his life and the misfortunes that dogged it was in making, 
in classic terms, a decision between the defeatism which 
modern skepticism brought to close over the human in- 
telligence (and which his intense introspection added to the 
maladjustment of his character) and the moral intellect by 
which that intelligence may be rescued. In his own time 
Baudelaire’s decision, in contrast to the more public agony 
and triumph of Tennyson or Hugo, was not acceptable. 
In ours, when their generalizing facility is suspect, it may 
be seen in its fierce and restless probity. His reputation 
should be freed at last both of the suspicions that humili- 
ated him in his life and the cheap sentiment that has lately 
reduced him to such indignity as Pierre Loving’s vulgar 
novelization of his career in The Gardener of Evil. Baude- 


laire is one of the poets who are fated to the extremes of 


public scorn and martyrization. Because it succeeds in 

avoiding them, Enid Starkie’s new critical biography, 

Baudelaire (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), will be respected, in 
| 
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spite of its apologetic strain and its dangerous ease of 
analysis, by everyone who looks for a clear outline of the 
poet’s life and the documents whereby alone it may be 
known. 

The life was tragic, touched by enough violence to invite 
the romantic exploiter, and so pitched between the dis- 
cordant literary movements of the day as to stand out with 
its own novelty. It is not misrepresented by the tone of 
sombre grief in La Mort or the almost surgical acerbity and 
penetration of the Poémes en Prose, for Baudelaire blended 
the passion of the romantic tradition with the cynicism and 
grotesque humor of a later disillusion. He suggests not 
unjustly in his letters the pleading anguish of Chateau- 
briand, and in his drawings the snarled tortures of Félicien 
Rops. His character was complex enough to draw in its 
train many analogies; it has already suffered so much by 
their accretion that no further comparisons should be sug- 
gested. This is particularly important because the value 
of such comparisons dwindles as one leaves the events of 
his life and the distracting melodrama of his legend, and 
turns to his poetic art. The more one examines it, the 
more it resists this form of description. Some poets lose 
identity as they become situated in a historical sequence; 
their virtues are preempted by their ancestors or absorbed 
by their disciples. Baudelaire is peculiarly of the opposite 
type: he gathers strength through relation to the French 
tradition, especially when it is realized how he invigorated 
that tradition for a new test of its values. His letters and 
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journals by no means vindicate his character as easily as 
some of his apologists suppose. They leave no doubt that 
his misery was real and his integrity persistent to the end 
of his life; but the distress they describe is almost always 
a self-inflicted distress, the physical resistance to it is piti- 
fully inadequate, and the spiritual impunity of the poet is 
usually so precarious and subtle that it seems to elude even 
the exposition of M. du Bos. If Baudelaire lost his soul in 
order to find it, neither his conduct nor his journals, his 
critical sincerity nor his contempt of mediocrity, give full 
proof. That proof lies in his verse. Miss Starkie’s volume 
should help us to lay aside once more the worried documents 
of his life, and to look upon his comparatively small body 
of poetry, not with the desire to distort its beauty with 
exaggerated reverence, but to honor it with a real under 
standing of its greatness of style and idealism. 

Les Fleurs du Mal must always appear on first reading as 
too freighted with the excesses of artificial sensation and 
allegory to possess pure lyric greatness. These excesses 
diminish as one notes the turgid disorder of mind and feel 
ing that surrounds the central clarity of Baudelaire’s 
poetic impulse, and the final vigor of that impulse. Yet it 
must be recognized that in Baudelaire one encounters a 
system of artifice and symbolism as elaborate as in Musset 
or Keats, one which lays his work open to the same dangers 
of enervation and fatigue. The imagery of perfumes, 
odors, music, tombs, phantoms, fatal herbage, exotic 
flowers, ships, and storms; the personifications of evil and 
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the apostrophes to the fates; the intent morbidity of the 
rhetoric; the effort at diabolic raillery and scorn—these 
trappings have become so familiar through cheap popular- 
ization that it is as easy to forget Baudelaire’s comparative 
originality in handling them as it is hard to have the 
patience to learn how in his hands they seldom degenerate 
into facile heroics or hollow melancholy. A similar freight 
of lurid symbols is tolerated in few other poets. And it is 
hard, but necessary, to recognize that Baudelaire used 
these symbols, with their reek of pollution and spiritual 
depravity, for the hard uses of self-castigation and self- 
discovery. By means of them he stripped bare the 
degradation of his character through indulgence, and the 
sources of its strength. 

As Mr. Eliot has pointed out, he is not, in spite of 
L’Invitation au Voyage, an example of the Nineteenth 
Century poésie des départs, with its search for the dream- 
world of philosophic escape. He did not use exotic ele- 
ments as a means of flight from moral responsibility. Un 
Voyage & Cythére, standing alone, is not sufficient proof 
that he was on a ruthless search for 

la force et le courage 
De contempler mon coeur et mon corps sans dégour, 
But the humiliating intensity of his search for his own 
weakness is, and that search is never eased from one end 
of his writing to the other. It conveys to his sonnets and 
lyrics their emotional toughness, their resistance to the 


enervation of self-scrutiny and despair. Few poets have 
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risked as much deliberate abuse of the privileges of self- 
inspection as Baudelaire. He risked it with the additional 
dangers of splenetic irony and grandiose rhetoric. In this 
respect he certainly brought romantic heroics to their final 
test. For him /a douleur became “indispensable” in a new 
sense; its value as mere poetic agony was slight, and it is 
wrong to say that Baudelaire made a cult of his misery and 
failure. His concept of evil was neither the exciting vision 
of wrong described by Byron and Hugo, nor the foetid 
sense of corruption usually associated with Les Fleurs du 
Mal. \t was the one means given him in his erratic and 
miscalculated career of proving the final integrity of self- 
confidence. Most people are not privileged to carry out 
this method of proof. But now that we see how com- 
paratively guiltless of actual personal wrong Baudelaire’s 
life was; how he brought real tragedy to no life but his own; 
it should be possible to look on his wretched existence as a 


voluntary sacrifice of opportunity and comfort in favor of 


the one means of realizing for his verse the true nature of 
evil and its meaning to human nature. 


Baudelaire’s excursions into deeper and wilder realms of 


sensation than his romantic predecessors had_ risked 
requires more justification than the extremes of moral 
proof, however. Otherwise his responsibility as a poet 
would be suspect. His justification took the form of in 
troducing a new mechanism into the experience of the 
senses, and by describing this mechanism in Les Corres- 
pondences he formulated the theory of symbolism. What 
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in La Vie Antérieure is still a lush sensory extravagance, 
became here a severe intellectual method, and Baudelaire 
stands or falls as an artist by its validity. The severest 
charge against symbolism is its reliance on arbitrary 
associations between imagery and concept, and Mall- 
armé’s tenuous claims for the language of metaphor will 
probably never convince lastingly those readers of poetry 
who are outside the pale of special initiation required by 
the extreme types of symbolist verse. Baudelaire, better 
than Mallarmé or Rimbaud or current surréalisme, justifies 
those claims by surviving the hardest test imposed by the 
world on its poets. He actualized his moral and intellectual 
ideas through experience, and conveyed the impact of that 
experience, free of merely theoretical or imaginative argu 
ment, to his verse. 

It is of course platitudinous to say that this is an in- 
evitable test in great poetry, but it is not amiss to repeat 
that in the poetry of the last eighty years, when the literary 
codification of sensation has advanced to hitherto unsus 
pected subtleties, this test has become freshly important, 
particularly since theories of poetic abstraction and 
“purety” have given much ingenious support to the 
hypothetical nature of poetic experience. M. Valéry, 
usually considered one of the foremost examples of “pure” 
poet in this century, has honored Baudelaire for lending to 
modern verse a valid rationale of esthetic experience. For 
while Baudelaire made no such attacks on humanitarian 
and political poetry as Gautier and Mallarmé did in their 
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scorn of Victor Hugo, he is usually credited with carrying 
modern verse away from that explicit celebration of the 
human spirit which now comes back, after the age of 
symbolism and imagism, as the great task of modern 
poets. But the liberation of the human spirit in the 
Twentieth Century will be fully as difficult a job as in the 
Nineteenth if the abstractions of social justice and equality 
are going to be substituted once more for the abstractions 
of esthetic psychology. The spirit of man has been as 
obvious and as subtle as mathematics for too many genera- 
tions to permit its problems and its salvation to be reduced 
to such simple arithmetic as political and revolutionary 
groups prescribe for poets. Baudelaire is perhaps the best 
type of poet in whom simple human compassion and 
extreme analytical penetration blended. In order to make 
his sympathy with humanity real he probed the emotional 
and intellectual nature of man to its depths, even though 
it meant that his own heart, mis 2 nu, should be offered to 
the world. He was more than the evil genius of romanti- 
cism or the father of the symbolists. He took the generous 
and facile heroics of romanticism and tested them under 
the stark light of his own worth, as a man and an artist, to 
be saved. He became a great poet not by trying to liberate 
mankind in a body, but by showing how each man may 
save himself. M. D. Z. 























REVIEWS 
OF COAL MINERS 
The Kingdom of Smoke: Sketches of My People, by Stanley 
Kimmel. Nicholas L. Brown, Inc., New York. 
Stanley Kimmel knows the harsh life of his neighbors 
the Illinois coal-miners; and, knowing its stark bareness, 
its crude delights, its episodes of tragedy, feels it as poetry. 
His medium is free verse of a rather crashing rhythm, 
yielding to booming refrains and slow repetitions. Of 
the shorter poems, we may quote two as illustrative of 
the poet’s subject and technique. The first is Sirike: 
In the tunnels of the earth 
\ great wind is blowing: 
here is the sound of galloping horses, 
There is the sound of men riding into batt] 
The clatter of iron hoofs, 
The cry of men swinging in their stirrups 
Riding into battle. 


Hungry men are mightier than kin 
Hungry men overthrow empires. 
Hungry men ride fearless. 
And the second poem, Autumn Wind, \ooks at the strike 
from another angle: 
The autumn wind 
Shakes its fist at hungry faces. 
Men said the strike would last only a week— 
“The bosses will give in,” they said, 
“And then we will have meat upon the table.” 
The autumn wind 
Shakes its fist at hungry faces. 
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Poems like Foe and In the Wheat Field are extremely 
moving in their appropriate simplicity—Mr. Kimmel 
does not sentimentalize the blows of fate, or talk them 
into banality. And he makes one feel the dignity of 
these fundamental labors at the root of our civilization, 
as well as their exigent and persistent monotony. The 
Summons is typical: 
What do the cooling smokestacks write on the walls of the firmament? 


It is time to go down, brother, 
It is time for the last shift. 


The great land shovels crawl over the prairic 
Scooping up the floor of the earth. 

Gorges of black diamonds glisten in the sunlight. 
The great land shovels lick their lips and laugh. 


Come along, brother! 
It is time for the last shift to go down. 

There are lighter touches also—a glance now and then 
at the prairie, at trees, at growing wheat, at singing 
“niggers.” The book has a firm honest contact with 
working men and women, a flavor of the soil and the 
under-soil kingdom of coal. It gives us a hint of the 
fundamental beauty of human life in its harsher laborious 
aspects. H. M. 


FAULKNER AS POET 
A Green Bough, by William Faulkner. Smith & Haas. 
Unlike his poems, William Faulkner’s novels body forth 
a world with some kind of dimensions and with at least an 
illusion of solidity. The South that he offers to us is not 
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very comprehensible because the author himself usually 
notes but superficially the dramatic forces at work. But 
despite his apparent unconsciousness of the complex back- 
ground that would permit us to understand fully the 
merely personal situations he explores—a background that 
would reveal the multiple social relations among the old 
landed “‘aristocracy,” the newer industrialists, the small 
peasant farmer, the sharecropper, the proletariat of textile 
and steel mill, and the Negro farmer and worker—we still 
find some meaning in the very surface tension of his world. 

In his poetry, however, there is usually neither back- 
ground nor foreground. There are only silhouettes on a 
studio horizon. And sometimes these opaque shadows 
vanish and there is nothing but (and I say this without 
humorous intent) the lyric cry and Solomon’s wisdom. 
Now this is unfortunate, for such a division of labor be 
tween the novelist and poet is not necessary. The D. H. 
Lawrence of the poems is the Lawrence of the novels. 
There is a core and a body to his work that Faulkner’s 
does not possess, and thus his poetry seems trivial. 

Moods and themes are chosen irresponsibly, and the 
variations, because there is no discernible direction, seem 
only capricious. The popular nostalgia is of course present, 
and is revealed in the first poem. Three sit drinking tea in 
silent amity, one being the wounded aviator who appears 
in so many of his stories. He tells of his wound: 


Ah, science is a dangerous mouth to kiss. 
One should fall, I think, to some Etruscan dart 
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There is pathos in the ending: 

I hear their voices as from a great distance Not dead, 

He’s not dead, poor chap; he didn’t die— 
The generation, however, lives on, and a good deal of the 
literate portion is still nostalgic. This mood 
reinforced by a facile stoicism. 


moreover, is 


’ 


He now with Solomon all things knows: 
That lastly, breath is to a man 
But to want and fret a span. 
“The answer to all life,” he finds, is “the furious emptiness 
of life.”” Since we do not know, however, the nature of the 
strife and want and fret and the conditions under which 
he drew breath and the position of his man in relation to 
other men, such glib and hackneyed epigram is pointless. 
The very poem from which this last quotation is taken is 
irritatingly simplified of significance. It presents, in com 
pact quatr ains, a Farmer furrowing | ne Sut Faulkner 
views him as a man against the sky, static, with no rela 
tions to the world about him. He ends: 
- « he Can 
Furrow the brown earth, doubly sweet 
With his own sweat, since here a man 
May bread him with his hands and fe 
But unless Faulkner defines the social code under which 
this farmer works, this is just sentimental heroics. 
Inevitably there is driven home the impression that 
these poems are not the lyric definition of the relation of an 


integrated personality with the world about him but mere 


emotional poses. How else are we to interpret the inconsis 
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tency between these two passages from XXX and XXX!V? 


What good is budding, gray November earth? 
' 


No need to break your sleep for greening’s sak 


Spring will come! rejoice! But still is thet 


An old sorrow sh irp as woodsmoke in the air. 


It is not that we would force a false uniformity upon the 
poet, but rather that both attitudes appear to be without 
significance unless we can refer them to a center that will 
reveal a coherent relation between them. Such a center 
would involve Faulkner’s becoming conscious of his co- 


ordinates on tl 


e graph of existence. In the absence of 
such a center, any volume of poems must leave one dis- 
satisfied because the effect is one of obscurity. In the last 
poem, for instance, there is a resolution that might, in a 
more coherent poet, mark an advance: along a definite 
path. Instead of despair there is this: 


But I shall sleep, for where is any death 
While in these blue hills slumbrous overhead 





I’m rooted like a tree? Though I be dead, 

This earth that holds me fast will find me breath. 
But since the recognizable nucleus necessary for the tracing 
of development is absent, we have no means of deciding 
whether this is anything more than one other attitude. 

Furthermore, because of the tenuousness of the matter, 

Faulkner forces attention to what may be called his 
rhetoric. And here he is again unfortunate, for although 
there are good (but often borrowed) rhythms, some felici- 


tous images, a well-turned sonnet or two, and a number of 
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resonant lines, there is little that would startle and waylay. 
Even the colorful epithet that so enriches his prose is 
here seldom in evidence. 

In brief, this green bough has no tree and no roots. Its 
fragrance is faint, that of a poet who shuts out the south- 
ern stuff of which major poetry could be made and finds it 
more convenient and “‘poetical” to sing the bodiless and 
meaningless song and wisdom “‘of the ages.” 

Morris U. Schappes 


A RELUCTANT COMMENTARY 


The Name and Nature of Poetry, by A. E. Housman. 

Macmillan Co. 

Poets, drunk or excited, can tell each other more inter 
esting and important things about poetry than they can 
manage, cold sober, to convey to a hall full of strangers. 
If we do not find Housman at his happiest in delivering 
the Leslie Stephen lecture at Cambridge, nor ourselves 
over-blest in reading rather than seeing or hearing this 
poet’s lecture, we may nevertheless set value on the ex- 
perience. It is pleasant and not unprofitable to sit here, 
a third of the way through the twentieth century, attentive 
to this voice of the nineteenth—its cadence, its mellow 
ness; its urbanity and sting—olle atgue facetum; its con 
descending irony that shades off into arrogance; its 
specious apologetics; its occasional archness. Let us 
acknowledge that this voice is well tuned to the delivery 
of the sort of thing that its owner is concerned with say 
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ing, and remember only that we are assisting at an exhi- 
bition of Professor Housman rather than at an exercise 
of his critical powers. If he chooses to deny that he has 
any, to intrude upon that personal opinion would be, for 
the reviewer, impertinent or indelicate, or both; but 
surely no man rewrites a stanza thirteen times, or finds 
a life-long recreation in the best literature of several 
languages, without being more of a critic than an editor 
of Manilius is willing publicly to profess. So the reader 
who requires no assurance as to Housman’s taste and 
style, is advised to take from the reviewer no comment 
on the merit of the lecturer’s ideas. 

If I had more space at my disposal, I would use it to 
enlarge upon something like this: whether we consider 
Housman, as I think we may, a fairly typical artist of 
the later nineieenth century, or whether we prefer to 
regard him as a more peculiar phenomenon, it is interest- 
ing to note the way in which he expresses, whether for 
himself or his generation, his response to the stimulus of 
poetry. One with an amateur’s information may have 
less diffidence than an expert in calling attention to the 
erotic quality of these manifestations. We have heard 
similar testimony from Emily Dickinson, all about feel- 
ing so cold no fire can warm one, and so on. I think there 
is something distorted about loving poetry like this, in 
deriving satisfaction of this nature from works of art, 
but it may be that the esthetic emotion is one sublima- 
tion of the libido, like another, and that we should be 
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grateful to our predecessors for declaring so explicitly 
what the modern generation is too coy to confess. The 
point has relevance here because it tends to explain not 
only the sense of guilt that so frequently invades the 
poetry of Housman, but also some things in this critica] 
essay. The careless judgment that “the peculiar func- 
tion of poetry is to transfuse emotion—not to transmit 
thought, but to set up in the reader’s sense a vibration 
corresponding to what was felt by the writer,’’ becomes 
significant. Faire un effet positif sur les autres, sortir des 
limites du moi, est ce qui dissipe le sentiment de la culpa 
bilité.” 

The publication of Housman’s commentary on the 
Artifice of Versification will and should be awaited with 
great eagerness. Rolfe Humphries 


NEWS NOTES 


Our next issue—November—will be a Prize-award Number, as every 
November issue from 1914 has been except last year. Mr. Salmon O. 
Levinson will give the Levinson Prize which he founded in 1914, and two 
other prizes of $100 each have been provided by the Society of Midland 
Authors and the Friday Club of Chicago, according to the generous 
custom of both clubs. Two hundred dollars, presented last winter by the 
Friday Club, will have supplied two prizes—the Century of Progress 
Prize awarded in June to Paul Engle, and our usual Young Poet’s Prize, 
to be awarded next month. Thus we owe to this association of Chicago 
women a double debt this year. 

We cannot exaggerate our satisfaction over the resumption of our 
prizes, which we were unable to award as usual last year, even though 
they had become a regular feature of our policy. Because of that 
omission, the awards next month will cover two years instead of one— 
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the Art Institute, to which 31 American museums and more than 130 
private collectors and dealers have generously lent their finest paintings, 
and a few works of sculpture, from fifteenth-century primitives and the 
great masters of the Renaissance to the most recent modernists. The 
Louvre itself has lent to Whistler’s native land his portrait of his mother. 
No such magnificent assemblage of masterpieces has ever been shown in 
this country, and one is quite safe in predicting that its precedence will 
not be challenged during the present century at least. 

Announcement has been made that Stephen Vincent Benét has taken 
over the editorship of the Yale Series of Younger Poets, an appointment 
which promises well. This series has already done good service in pub- 
lishing first books by more than thirty young poets, among these being 
Hervey Allen, Harold Vinal, Ted Olson, Dorothy Reid, and Frances 
Frost. One of their most recent titles is Worn Earth, by Paul Engle, who 
recently won Poerry’s prize for his poem in the Century of Progress 
competition. For the next volume in the series Mr. Benét has selected 
The Dark Hills Under, by Miss Shirley Barker, a native of New Hamp 
shire and now a senior in its university. 

Palms, the verse magazine announced for resumption in September 
will be published hereafter at Grant, Michigan. The founder and forme 
editor, Idella Purnell, will now be an assistant of Elmer Nicholas, othe 
assistant editors being Daniel Henderson and Marya Zaturenska. 

John Gould Fletcher, who has been for some time sojourning in Santa 
Fe and whose native state is Arkansas, is busy preparing a special South- 
western Number of this magazine. 

Eunice Tietjens, who has been a member of Poerry’s staff longer than 
anyone except Miss Monroe, having been connected with the magazine 
in one capacity or another for over twenty years, expects, with her hus 
band Cloyd Head, to spend the coming winter in Coral Gables. She will 
give lessons in the writing of poetry at the University of Miami, where 
last winter she offered a course of six lectures on oriental poetry. 

We wish to correct a note in our September issue, which stated that 
Mr, Parker Tyler of New York had “helped to edit Poetry World, Blues, 
and other magazines.” Mr. Tyler informs us that he has been “com- 
mercially but never editorially connected” with Poetry World. 

Also Mr. Robert D. England writes objecting to a statement in 
M. D. Z.’s review of Recent Magazines. He is editor not of The West- 
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News Notes 


minster Review but The Westminster Magazine, which is published, not in 
Texas, but at Oglethorpe University, Georgia; and “only the poetry 
section” [of the promised Objectivists number] “contains Objectivist 
poetry » not the “ hole issue.” 


Dr. William Carlos Williams, who is a practicing physician in Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, is the author of a number of books of verse and prose— 
41 Que Quiere, Sour Grapes, Spring and All, and others. His verse was 
first published in English magazines around tg1o or earlier, and Porrry 
printed four of his poems in June, 1913 (Vol. II, No. IID). One poem of 
this first group, Postlude, was included by Ezra Pound in the first 
imagist anthology, Des Imagistes, published by Albert & Charles Boni 
in February, 1914. The present offering is Dr. Williams’ eleventh 
appearance in Poerry, usually with long groups, the whole count being 
56 poems; and he has honored also most of the more experimental 
magazines in this country and abroad. 

‘lizabeth Coatsworth (Mrs. Henry Beston), now at Nobleboro, 
Maine, is the author of three books of verse, the latest being Compas 
Rose (Coward-McCann, 1929). Her first apy 





earance in Portry was 
in 1919, and she has contributed to various other magazines. 

Mr. Lincoln Fitzell, who has returned from the East to his native 
state and is now living at Berkeley, Cal., has appeared in a number of 
the more progressive periodicals. 

Mr. Robert Roe, a much-wandering poet who of late has been teach- 
ing at the Manumit School in Pawling, New York, has published as yet 
only one book, Here You Have Me (Geo. H. Doran, 1923), and has 
appeared in numerous magazines. 

Miss Margaret Fraser lives in Berkeley, California. 

Mr. J. Stanley Pennell, of St. Louis, Missouri, and Junction City, 
Kansas, is a journalist and novelist as well as a poet. 

Miss May Sarton, born in Belgium of English and Belgian parents, 
now lives mostly in New York, and is interested in dramatic work. 

The other six poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Kathryn Worth (Mrs. W. C. Curry) lives in Nashville, Tenn., where 
her husband is a professor of English at Vanderbilt University. These 
poems were written for her three-year-old daughter. Others have 
appeared in The Atlantic, Harper's, etc. 
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Mr, Albert Edward Clements lives in Hudson, New York. 

Mr. Creighton Hill is an English poet, resident in Lancashire. 

Miss V. N. Wylde, also English, resides in Warwickshire. She is 21, 
“chiefly interested in acting,” and very pretty (if one may trust a 
photograph of the lady as Beatrice). 

Mr. John Creagh, of Chicago, was having a hard time as one of the 
unemployed when we accepted this poem, in spite of skill and experience 
at more than one trade. Later he secured a job near the city, and we 
trust he has kept it. 

Mr. Clifton Cuthbert, born in Melbourne, Australia, but now living 
in New York, is the author of two novels published by Wm. Godwin, 
Inc., and was formerly an editor of Contempo. 
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